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that the organic state was a problem to be solved, not a fact to be
discovered by simple inspection of any existing institution. The
contrast between the two methods is simply this. The first treats
the realization of the idea in the phenomenal world as a fact and
proceeds to explain that world on the assumption that it is a fact.
The second regards it simply as a guide to empirical investigation
(not necessarily as an ideal or goal to be aimed at in the moral
sense, though in certain cases it may be this also). The situation
is rather that, in so far as we have an idea of a whole or unity of
this kind, it is perfectly legitimate to examine existing institutions
with a view to discovering elements in them which are consistent
with it, or as if they conformed to our idea. But the maximum
result which we can hope to achieve by this procedure is to confirm
our belief that the idea is not a mere fiction, We can never by this
or by any other means pass from belief to strictly scientific know-
ledge since this is barred by the Analytic. No possible deduction
could give the kind of certainty we require.
It may well be argued that so far the procedure suggested by
Kant, though perhaps legitimate enough, is of very little use to
political theory. I am inclined to agree that this is so, but should
draw from it the conclusion not that the method is valueless but
that no existing political institution is sufficiently far removed
from being a mere aggregate to give it much chance of success. A
better example from this point of view is provided if we turn for a
moment to the studies which deal with entities of a more promising
character from the organic point of view, namely, the biological
sciences. Here the difficulty under modern conditions is rather to
see the other case, and to find instances of the abuse of the idea of
pure reason which political theory so adequately provides. An
instance of such an argument (though it is improbable that it has
ever been used in quite such a crude form) would be something of
this kind. The human (or any other) body is an organism, that is,
it is a totality or whole whose notion is antecedent to that of its
parts. Hence x, which is an organ in the body, must have a func-
tion relative to that body. The only function which it could
perform (so far as we can see) is A. Therefore the ratio essendi of x,
the ground of its being there at all, is the performance of A.
Possibly if Leibniz had been quite consistent as to the organic
and 'windowless1 character of the monad he would have been
forced to accept this as a valid scientific method. The point to be
noted is that it is always possible, even if nobody does it, to regard